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The Editor Writes: 


In the early days of the Association the work 
started in December with the sending of the first 
circular to the members. Papers came in during 
February and the work was concluded in late 
March or early April. Now it goes on through- 
out the year with the exception of the summer 
months. Schools open in September but the office 
does not begin to function until the University 
year begins in October and continues through the 
month of June. The date for contest entries has 
been advanced to January 15 to give the judges 
more time, and we hope all members will co- 
operate with us by sending in their papers on that 
date. 


* * * 


While this magazine is going to press the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association is holding its 
annual convention in Cleveland. The teachers 
and students of that city have been working at 
high speed in preparing for the meetings. We 
know only too well what a convention program 
means to those who are arranging it. Coming, as 
this convention does, a few days after the national 
meeting of the English Teachers Association, it 
puts a heavy burden on the people of Cleveland 
but it is our impression that the convention could 
have been placed in no more efficient hands. We 
wish them the finest convention ever. 


*x* * * 


Returning from a recent school publications 
meeting at Philadelphia, we were improving each 
moment by dipping into Lambert Greenawalt’s 
new book on School Press Management and Style 
when we came across an editorial pronouncement 
of ours of some years ago in which we had spoken 
at length, and emphatically, in opposition to the 
use of syndicated materials and of the attempts 
being made to commercialize the school publica- 
tion field. On our return to New York we dis- 
covered a well filled envelope in our mail sent in 
by one of our staunch supporters, containing the 
literature sent out by one firm advertising their 
services. There were books showing pages of fea- 
tures, humor, holiday displays, poems, interviews, 
editorials and other such material. All one must 
do is to paste the clipped page into the dummy 
and lo! we have a “student” publication. Sample 
advertisements for “Progressive Merchants”—we 
suppose also, from “progressive” school publica- 
tion staffs—many containing illustrations for 
which “no additional charge is made,” together 
with a book of holiday cuts, several in color, and 
envelopes and blanks, all nicely printed for check- 
ing and mailing, completed the offering. 


x* * * 


We wonder who uses this sorry stuff. Anyone 
with an ounce of common sense would realize 
that this has no bearing on education. It seemed 
to be the sentiment at Cleveland that a school pub- 
lication has no place in any school unless it has 
an educational value, and contributes something 
to the growth of the student. This Association 
deplores the use of any material but that which 
is the product of the school and cannot look with 
tolerance on any other. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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cAs Our Members 


THE EDITOR 
LOOKS ’EM 
OVER 


AS A RESULT of the interest of Edgar 
B. Chesnutt, editor of the Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas “Daily Graphic,” in the jour- 
nalism work at Pine Bluff high school, 
an award is to be made annually to the 
outstanding journalist in the school. 

The award will be a silver loving cup on which will be 
inscribed the name of the winner and the name of the 
instructor of journalism that year. 

The winner is to decided by the journalism instructor, 
principal of the high school, superintendent of the public 
schools, and the editor of The Graphic. 

The winner will be announced graduation night, to- 
gether with the other award winners. 

Mr. Chesnutt, a graduate in 1925, was a member of 
the first journalism class in 1923 under Miss Pearl Ray 
Cox, teacher of English at that time and now society editor 
of the Memphis Press-Scimitar. 

In the same year he began working for The Graphic, 
last year being promoted to the position of editor of the 
paper. The promotion came exactly six years after the 
first journalism class. Mr. Chesnutt says that he realizes 
the value of the experience he gained in his work on the 
Pine Cane” and is giving the cup, a token of his appre- 
ciation, as an incentive to other students of journalism. 

Those who will be eligible to try for the award this 
year are the twenty-four students in the journalism class. 

The cup to be awarded by Mr. Chestnutt is ten inches 
in height and rests on a dark metal base. It bears the 
following inscription: 


“EDGAR B. CHESNUTT 
JOURNALISM 
TROPHY 


For Outstanding Effort in 
HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM” 


Space is left opposite the date, 1930-31, for the name of the 
winner. Below this the name of Miss Bertha White, jour- 
nalism instructor for this year, appears. 

Each year the name of the winner and the name of the 
instructor in journalism for that school term will be added 
to the cup, which will be placed with other trophies pos- 
sessed by the school. 

“Pine Cone,” Pine Bluff, Ark. 
x * Ok 
Memory Book Pictures Published 

Starting in the September 26 issue, the Lakewood, Ohio, 
“High Times” introduced the first of a weekly set of pic- 
tures of familiar scenes or persons about school that may 
be clipped by the students for their memory book. 

The first was a picture of the school which was followed 
by one of the busiest spots in the school—the stairway at 
the east side of the auditorium. Quoting the editor, we 
read, “Hundreds of hurrying students pause daily at this 
window to glance out upon the court and athletic field, and 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Siew Sil Tice 


HERE 
AND 
THERE 


RUTH DRANE, circulation manager of the 
“Cactus Chronicle,” Tucson, Arizona, tried out, 
in October, a new method for distributing her 
publication, which she hopes will eliminate the 
bother of having all the students report to a 
certain room to get the paper. During the last period on 
the day of publication, the papers are placed in the sub- 
scribers’ lockers by study hall students. Only those who 
do not have lockers report to the Chronicle office. The 
locker number of each subscriber had been previously se- 
cured by the reporting group teacher. 

* * x 


Two copy boys were selected by the “E” Weekly, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, to carry copy to and from the editorial office 
and the typing room. Thus, the staff members save more 
time that may be profitably used in an editorial capacity. 

* * * 

The “Walton Round Table” staff of New York City 
now has a camera of its own. It was provided by Emma 
Feldman, Senior News Editor, who won a fifty dollar essay 
prize. The rules of the contest stated that the money 
should be used for school purposes. As a result, an East- 
man Kodak 3A Special was selected. 

k ok * 


In the Elmira, New York, High School, a most unique 
scheme was used, in September, for the subscription drive 
for “The Vindex,” the weekly newspaper. On a large 
music scale, each class was represented by a different col- 
ored note which “sang its way to the top” in proportion 
to the percentage of subscribers in each room. 

k * x 


From the “South Side Times,” Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
comes a limerick contest which is sponsored each week. 
The prize for the weekly winner is a free ticket to one of 
Fort Wayne’s theatres. 

£4 


Living in Honolulu, Hawaii, does not prevent the high 
school students of the McKinley High School from being 
creative. Early in October, they formed a creative writing 
club which is called “Pin Feathers.” The members plan 
to write for publication. 

x * x 

A new column, entitled “I Say !”, was inaugurated 
at the beginning of the school year by the Lakewood, Ohio, 
“High Times.” The content deals with comments about 
sports, school activities and with a complete adventure 
story. 

* ok x 

Since the present senior class of the Seward High 
School, New York City, is most energetic, they are plan- 
ning to publish, or probably have published at this writing, 
a newspaper, the “Senior Mouthpiece.” Its purpose is to 
carry the expressions of the seniors’ views on how things 
should be done in Seward. Its cost is only two cents a copy. 

(Continued on page 8) 








reports of their progress. 





Cup Again Offered 
The Carroll L. Johnson cup will 


again be awarded to papers entering 
the seventh annual contest of the C. S. 
P. A. and, as in the 1930 contest, will 
be given to the highest ranking paper 
from the Pacific Coast states. Carroll 
Johnson was the first delegate to at- 
tend a C. S. P. A. convention from the 
Pacific Coast. He made his first visit 
in 1928, and returned in 1929. Since 
graduating from school he has become 
afhliated with a company which re- 
quires much traveling through Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. 
Mr. Johnson believes more people 
should attend the convention from the 
west and to increase interest in the 
C. S. P. A. he has donated a silver cup 
which will be awarded again this year 
to the paper entering the contest from 
the Pacific Coast states which makes 
the highest score of all papers from 
that region. 
— ON 
New Paper Class Formed 
The activities of the Association have 
been expanded to meet the increasing 
demands made upon it for a more 
thorough and comprehensive coverage 
of publications. Starting with junior 
and seniors high school papers only, we 
have added special groups to include 
military, private, elementary and other 
schools, and have subdivided our 
classes to take care of the literary, art, 
mimeographed and papers not falling 
within the stated fields. Now we have 
been asked to open a class for camp 
publications. This we shall do and if 
any of you have charge of summer 
camp papers or are a member of the 
staff of such a publication, be sure to 
enroll it in the annual contest. 
pened etait 
Dixie Schools Meet 
The Dixie Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, composed of schools in Maryland, 
Washington, Delaware, and Virginia, 
held its first meeting of the year at 
Central High School, Washington, 
D. C., on Saturday, November 1. 
William P. Kennedy of the Washing- 
ton Star spoke to the delegates on 
“The Newspaper as an Agency for 
Disseminating News,” and after his 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


talk threw the meeting open to question 
and discussion. As usual this proved 
to be the most popular part of the 
meeting and provoked much discussion 
among the representatives from the 
local and visiting schools. 

The next meeting of this group will 
be at City College, Baltimore, on 
December 13. All schools within the 
stated territory should make a strong 
attempt to attend these meetings for it 
is by frequent and local meetings that 
school publications will be able to ad- 
vance with measured stride down the 
long path that is still theirs before they 
receive the scholastic and curricular 
recognition which is to be theirs. 

siaitneeniessilimeaaaaal ans 
Pennsy Group Gathers 

Over two hundred students attended 
the session of the fourth semi-annual 
regional press conference of the York- 
Adams County group of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association held at 
the York Collegiate Institute at York, 
Pa., on November 21. Meetings were 
held from 3:15 in the afternoon 
through a dinner and into the evening. 
As a result the delegates were able to 
accomplish more than at the usual late 
afternoon or evening meeting. The 
selection of a day and hour is most 
important for the success of such 
meetings and the York-Adams County 
group seems to have struck the proper 
time. 

The main address was given by Dr. 
H. C. McKown of the University of 
Pittsburgh on “Some Pertinent Ques- 
tions of School Newspapers.” He also 
conducted a sectional meeting on “The 


Cleveland Is Appreciated 


The Director of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, Joseph 
M. Murphy, wishes to take this op- 
portunity to thank the teachers of 
journalism and faculty advisers of 
the City of Cleveland for the many 
courtesies they extended to him on 
the occasion of his recent visit to 
that city and for the honor they 
conferred on him by inviting him to 
be their guest at their special dinner. 


C. S. P. A. Departments 


Leaders in charge of the diversified work the Columbia Scholastic Press Association is doing should send in 
Questions pertaining to the association will be answered in this department 


Faculty Adviser and the School News- 
paper.” Lambert Greenawalt, presi- 
dent of the P. S. P. A., spoke on “Or- 
ganization and Management of the 
School Paper,” a subject which he has 
also covered in his recent book. The 
meeting was in general charge of J. 
Kenneth Snyder, faculty adviser of the 
Y.C. I. Chronicle. 
$$. sr —__ 
Schools of Education Section 


The admirable program which was 
outlined in the November “Review” 
for the Schools of Education section of 
the C. S. P. A. at the seventh annual 
convention of the organization should 
be well received by all the schools in 
this group. It is our belief that no 
other association is attempting to do 
work of this kind, and for this reason 
there should be a whole-hearted re- 
sponse from the Teachers’ Colleges, 
Normal Schools, Junior Colleges, and 
Schools of Education. 

The problem within these schools 
must be approached from two distinct 
angles. The school publication through 
its staff must study the needs of the 
paper and ways for its improvement. 
The student body is interested in a pub- 
lication that will compare favorably 
with its particular idea of what the 
magazine or newspaper should be and 
with the publications of other and 
similar schools. 

The faculty of the schools should be 
interested in the general problem of 
school publications within must be met 
by the young teacher on his emergence 
from the student role he has played 
for fourteen or more years. For the 
greater part no instruction in school 
publication work is given in these 
schools, and the young teacher must 
work out his own salvation. Often the 
only training he receives is through his 
fortunate inclusion on the staff of his 
undergraduate publication. Obviously, 
he needs more instruction and practice 
than this will produce. 

It is hoped that the efforts of this 
committee, composed of faculty and 
student-teachers, will not be in vain and 
that teacher training institutions will 
be generous in their support of the 
program. 
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Is Your Newspaper Hand Drawn? 


Thirteen Year-Old Produces Fifteen Copies Weekly 


For the information concerning this unusual journalism project ‘‘The School 
Press Review” is indebted to the ‘Editor and Publisher’ and to the author, Mr. Paul 


W. White. 
Publisher.” 


NCE a week in the little North 
Carolina town of Windsor there 
appears a hand-drawn newspaper 

with a circulation among 58 subscribers. 
Back of the publication of this unique 
periodical there is a minor epic of a 
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GOV. David Stone, 1808 


Oov. 


The two halftones were kindly lent by the editor of the “Editor and 


time the younger Charles was seven 
years old and his brother four. The 
mother, Mrs. Rebecca Bond, was left 
with the problem of cultivating the 15- 
acre property that soon began to yield 
nothing but debts. Thus when Charles 
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Page One of James Bond’s hand-lettered “Weekly News” 


hard-working, ambitious American 
family. 

This story properly should start with 
the late Charles Bond, a Bertie County 
farmer whose living depended upon 
peanut and tobacco crops. He became 
ill and then, incapacitated by partial 
paralysis, he acted as magistrate and 
was barely able to support his wife and 
their two sons, Charles, Jr. and James 
Lewis. 


December, 1930 


Charles Bond died in 1920. At that 
reached the age of eight it became ap- 
parent that he would have to add to 
the Bond income and he began to sell 
weekly newspapers and other publica- 
tions. He put his newsstand in a coun- 
try store and offered his wares to all 
of the store’s customers. 

Mrs. Bond, however, was fearful 
that her boys would be deprived of 
an education if she remained on the 


Left to right: James L. Bond, Mrs. 
Rebecca Bond, and Charles Bond 


farm and in 1924 she leased it to negro 
workers and moved to Windsor. She 
borrowed $500 from the local banker 
and made the first payment on a 
$3,000 home. Then her boys went to 
school—and to work. 

The home soon was paid for. As 
every annual installment of $500 came 
due the boys were able to furnish the 
money they had made from delivering 
newspapers and doing “odd jobs” eve- 
nings. 

The two boys, however, kept adding 
to their “business.”” Charles now rep- 
resents a morning newspaper from a 
nearby city and his brother an evening 
newspaper. Their income from this 
work is about $21 a week. 

In addition Charles “covers” Wind- 
sor and vicinity for three state dailies 
and this correspondence nets him an- 
other five dollars. 

Then James has an enterprise all his 
own in the “Weekly News,” the hand- 
drawn paper that is alone of all news- 
papers in the world in having a demand 
larger than the possible supply. 

The “Weekly News” will be two 
years old on July 19, 1930. The first 
one was hand printed, merely to 
amuse his family, on the back of a 
small handbill. But a one-page paper, 
the boy realized, was too small and he 
eventually decided to use a wrapping 
sheet so folded that it would make four 
pages. This gave him ample space for 
news, editorials, “comics” (which he 
himself draws), advertisements and il- 
lustrations. 

Even by making carbon copies young 
Bond—he is now 13—can produce only 
fifteen papers weekly. The 58 sub- 
scribers simply must await their turn. 

(Continued on page 10) 





ee HEM!” Miss Primmerton 
A coughed delicately to signify 
her disapproval of the frivol- 
ous breeze, a most reckless June breeze, 
fast scattering her precise gray locks 
into a mock whirlwind. Even her 
cough had an aloof exactness that 
matched her personality. From the 
narrow, black toes of her neat oxfords 
to the starchy perfection of white neck 
line, she was stern, uncompromising. 


“Thomas,” she called crisply. A 
pair of gray eyes appeared amazingly 
from a wild tangle of black lashes. 
“You brought no notice from home. 
You will remain in the room during 
recess.” 

Thomas assented with outward com- 
posure, but a surging hate almost 
choked him. Perhaps if the weather 
were stormy, Tom would have felt dif- 
ferently, but on a wonderful day with 
baseball in the air, with flawless 
eae 

“Oh darn, darn!” he choked. No 
wonder smudgy fingers had erased the 
last part of “Primmerton” on the little 
door card just outside. There had 
been something akin to revenge in de- 
facing the maddeningly clean bit of 
pasteboard. True, the card had been 


speedily replaced, but the nick name, 
“Miss Prim’, had held. 


“One reminder should be enough, 
Thomas,” she said. She kept auto- 
matically marking fractions, swiftly 
checking this mistake, and puzzling 
over the source of that. Superintendent 
Darby’s words, “an excellent teacher,” 
spurred her pencil on. How she loved 
all the little accurate records and 
charts; for her, teaching was that— 
with, of course, the children. 

From somewhere a bell cut shrilly 
through the silence. Ten-thirty, time 
for civic league. 

Through a pleasant haze of thought 
she saw the chairman, a little wisp of 
blueness, blue eyes, crisp blue gingham, 
standing ready at her place. 


“You may begin, Elise.” She smiled. 
She liked Elise, a shy, reserved child. 
Forcing her interest to concentrate on 
the meeting, she sat waiting, conscious 
of boredom, almost cf resentment. 
What did she care about Joy Neilson’s 
father? Joy was droning the details 
of her father’s business trip in a self- 
conscious, hesitant manner: how her 
father hated to leave the family; her 
mother’s last admonitions; the fare- 
wells. 


Miss “Prim 


By EMILY HALE 


CUDODUOCEREOUORECEEREROEOOSEEEEOCROOESEEOROREECERREOROSCERRORRORRERREROOECeRRREEES 


Tue teacher and her class—a picture 


with which all students are intimate, but 
which few can translate into an interesting 
story. Emily Hale in “Miss Prim” has re- 
turned to many student-readers a story which 
they have recently lived. Many may not 
know a Miss Prim—let us hope—but Tom, 
Elise, the civic league, the apple shower are 
familiar. 

Students are apt to go far for their ma- 
terial. It requires the art of selection to 
see in the commonplace the stuff of which 
good stories are made. A character story 
of all story forms is probably the most diffi- 
cult to write interestingly. Because of the 
author’s skill in handling this form, the 
subtle balance of narrative and character 
portrayal, and the charm with which she 
graces homely things, the staff of “The 
Quest,” Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, selected this story from its own 


pages. 


Miss Primmerton found herself en- 
vying plump Mrs. Neilson, her fat, 
smug complacency, but she shook away 
the thought. Envy a woman just be- 
cause she had a husband to admonish? 
Never! 


A shabby newspaper clipping, bear- 
ing unmistakable, buttery evidences of 


having graced the Hboltzermeyer’s 
family breakfast table, was duly read 
and admired. 

To Miss Primmerton it seemed 
hours before the diminutive president 
announced, “The meeting is a-germ.” 

“Children,” she said impressively, 
“Civic league is for the purpose of 
learning things which will help us all 
to grow—in our room here, at home, 
everywhere we go. We must keep our 
eyes open to all that goes on around 
us.” 

There was an appreciative silence. 

“If I,’ Miss Pimmerton spoke 
blithely, “If I have any shortcomings 
in my work with you, children, I hope 
that our little civic league will correct 
them.” She paused. “You will help 
me, won’t you?” 

“Yes, ma’am!” This was Tom’s lusty 
voice. Somehow she failed to under- 
stand Thomas. 


She might have adored him, his 
swaggering walk, the audacious shock 
of flaming hair framing his sturdy 
boyish face. But she couldn’t reach 
him, couldn’t get past the surface of 


those whimsical gray eyes. She had 
known once what his ambitions were. 
Vividly, she recalled his shy whisper 
across the back fence, “It’s my birth- 
day today. I’m five years old and 
I’m going to school.” 

And now Thomas—little Tom—was 
her pupil, and strangely far from her. 
It hurt her more, perhaps, because his 
back yard exchanged glances with her 
high apartment windows. Miss Prim- 
merton was not a poet, but she some- 
times fancied Tom’s back yard, snick- 
ering, leering at the smoky-red expanse 
of brick that was her only yard; 
fancied Tom’s garden, with its thick 
fringe of bluebells, its heavy, droop- 
ing armfuls of lilacs, laughing at her 
sedate geraniums in their window-box. 

The bell for dismissal rang. She 
must not waste time on _ rambling. 
Again, she became Miss Prim, stiff, un- 
emotional, restraining her feelings in 
an iron mold of reserve. 

At the end of the teachers’ meeting, 
weariness dragged at her feet and 
tugged at her eyelids heavily. “I must 
be getting old,” she laughed; then per- 
versely, she wanted to cry. Miss Tor- 
rence, or “Flo” as she was called, took 
long, young strides beside her, her 
taffy-colored hair pulled down and 
plastered in flat swirls on her pink 
cheeks. She wasn’t a very comforting 
person, this young thing, when one was 
tired, so tired she could weep. Miss 
Primmerton looked at her and thought, 
“Heavens! Was I ever like that?” 


Flo was giggling now. She always 
giggled, Miss Primmerton thought 
angrily, when a young man came in 
sight. “Swell speaker!” Flo and her 
slang! Oh well, that was what the 
public wanted, or why did they hire 
these young girls? ‘“Didn’t you like 
him, Miss Primmerton?” Flo asked. 

The question brought a dull throb 
to her head. All through that meet- 
ing she had opposed him, fought his 
doctrines. And now to be asked 


whether she liked him. 


“He certainly believed in what he 
said,” she replied lamely. 

“Did he ever!” whistled Flo. ‘Say, 
why not run up to my flat for dinner? 
I’ve bought just loads of canned 
stuff!” 

“Oh, I’m afraid I couldn’t do it to- 
night. Some other night, Miss Tor- 
rence, thank you.” 


But Flo hardly heard her refusal, 
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she was so busy talking. Little, incon- 
sequential things made up her conver- 
sation. Miss Prim listened with disgust 
to the description of a new frock. 
“Dearest little puffed sleeves, posi- 
tively quaint, my dear!” 

It seemed years before the street car 
deposited Flo on the corner of the 
block where her canned supper awaited 
her. Miss Primmerton breathed a 
long, pent up sigh of relief. At her 
leisure, in her own cubby-hole of a 
kitchen, she thought over what the 
speaker had said. A young fellow, 
ambitious, he had endeavored to bring 
to the teacher’s heart the crying need 
for more attention to the children, and 
less to graphs. Marks, the pride of 
Miss Primmerton’s heart, he wanted 
entirely abolishd. “Abolish marks!” 
Miss Primmerton shuddered. 

“The children,” he had said, “would 
profit by such a change. Why, they 
would work, not for marks, but for the 
sheer joy of working.” 

Of course marks strained the eyes, 
but hadn’t she been taught to grind 
relentlessly, never sparing herself? 
Surely that young fellow didn’t expect 
her merely to watch the children stum- 
ble on independently, merely so sug- 
gest help where it was needed. But 
that was what he had said, in plain, 
terse language. She could hear him 
saying, it seemed to her, “Give the 
You are 


children the leading part. 
only the prompter. Don’t force them; 
don’t set their speed; they'll do that 


without you. Their speeds were set at 
different rates when they were born. 
Are we so presumptuous as to think 
that we make them uniform? The one 
thing we must remember is this: let the 
child into the school. Discontinue 
your time tests! Create for the chil- 
dren a natural, happy environment.” 

He had been beseiged by a storm of 
applause by all, it seemed, but Miss 
Primmerton. Proud, disdainful, she 
sat at the meeting, and at home she was 
still disdainful. But it was hard to be 
proud when others of her kind were 
overwhelmingly against her. “But,” 
she told herself, “shouldn’t I be proud 
of all these years that I’ve marked tests 
and graphs?” But a tiny doubt crept 
into her brain. 

Defiantly, she checked up her good 
points. Yes, she was punctual, abso- 
lutely accurate, fond of marking papers 
and making charts—things most of the 
younger teachers hated. And she was 
a good Christian. Where did she fall 
down? According to the standards of 
this young modern whose voice she 
kept hearing, where was her fault? 

Like a lightning bolt, the answer 
hurled itself at her mind. One thing 
more the young speaker had said, the 
one thing she had forgotten. 


December, 1930 


“You must love, and keep in close 
sympathy with the children, laugh at 
their jokes, join in their fun; if you 
aren’t doing that, the great Teacher 
must mark you ‘fail’.” 

Miss Primmerton went to sleep with 
that challenge ringing in her head. It 
was so terribly appalling! So brutally 
frank! Could it be true? 

“La-and of the pil-lgrum’s pride!” 
The song rose in loud waves of dis- 
cord. The children, with patriotic 
fervor, lifted up their voices, mono- 
tones and all, and hurled the strains of 
“America” at Miss Primmerton’s throb- 
bing head. Her head ached unmerci- 
fully. With bitterness, she wondered 
whether the speaker of the night be- 
fore could have managed a smile or a 
laugh under such circumstances. 

“Thomas,” she called. “You may 
recite today’s lesson from the story of 
Elsa and the Old Witch.” 

“Can’t,” said Thomas shortly. 
ma was awful sick last night.” 

A sense of deep shame possessed 
Miss Primmerton. She was their 
neighbor; if she had only known— 

Looking at Tom, she sensed a deep 
resentment. Then he spoke. 


“My 


By Margaret McFarlane, 
Central High School 


“Didn’t you know she was sick, 
teacher? It’s funny, ’cause we live 
right across the alley.” 

Suddenly, fury possessed her. She 
was conscious only of being humiliated 
before the class, of being rather shame- 
fully revealed as a poor neighbor. 

“How dare you?” she gasped. “T’ll 
teach you to be impertinent to me—” 

Something made her pause. The 
words of the speaker came to her, and 
as she saw the look of contempt on 
Tom’s face, the muscles of her lifted 
hands became lax, helpless. Like a 
cool wave of relief, the recess bell 
sounded. 

Just before school closed last night, 
she sat looking at her room. It was 
almost as if she had never seen the 
children before. They were pretty 
little things and rather bright, too. 


Always, she had looked upon them im- 
personally, as little automatons. They 
did need discipline, policing, though 
her eyes, lighting on Tom, suddenly 
grew disapproving. Buried in his 
geography, he was munching an apple. 
The resulting sound was juicy and 
crunchy, and of course Tom had the 
envious gaze of half the room. 

“Thomas,” she would try reasoning 
with him, “Thomas, why do you eat 
apples in school, dear?” 

The “dear” exasperated Tom. He 
hid the apple behind his book, before 
Miss Primmerton’s gaze, and replied, 
“Aw, I’m not eating an apple!” 

Habit caused Miss Primmerton to be- 
come angry. For her, there was no 
humor in that which made the class 
rock with laughter. Apples were her 
pet grievance. 

“After this, let no apples be brought 
to class without my knowledge. I want 
to know about them when they are 
here. Every apple that is brought to 
class, I shall put on my desk and eat 
at home.” 

A titter ran around the room. The 
sight of Miss Prim, eagerly devouring 
apples taken from the children, ap- 
pealed to Tom’s sense of humor. He 
grinned broadly, and one who knew 
him would have sensed a bright idea 
beneath his bright hair. 

Tom’s idea grew and spread like 
chicken-pox among the children in 
Miss Primmerton’s room. It was the 
big discussion of the hour. Pupils in 
other grades were frantic with envy 
and curiosity. Such magnificent dar- 
ing could originate only in Tom’s fer- 
tile brain. 

Miss Primmerton, on this particular 
day, was vaguely puzzled by the quiet 
in her habitually unroarious room. 
Perhaps, she thought triumphantly, 
she would yet prove that the young 
speaker was wrong. At least she had 
not changed her methods in teaching, 
and the classroom horizon looked pure 
and unclouded. 

Happily, she breathed in the clear, 
morning air. How she loved the 
school, the room which had not yet 
been permeated with chalk dust. 
Strangely, the pupils didn’t seem to 
mind the deluge of tests. Just as a 
housekeeper sees in a thrillingly golden 
day opportunity to clean the attic, so 
Miss Primmerton saw the necessity and 
felt the urge to give tests. The pupils 
usually regarded the giving of tests an 
inhuman practice, but today it was dif- 
ferent. 

It must have been during the silent 
reading hour that Miss Prim first 
sniffed the unmistakable odor of apples. 
Heavily sweet, it rose, but she dismissed 
the suspicion from her mind. 


(Continued on page 12) 





Four Types of Editorials 


Comment and Selections by Gunnar Horn, Editor of “The Weekly Register”, Omaha, Nebr. 


All illustrations from “The Weekly Register” 


HE well-balanced editorial column 
7. should contain at least three dif- 

ferent types of editorials: an ex- 
pository editorial, one that comments, 
and one that urges or argues. The ex- 
pository editorial is rapidly being recog- 
nized as the most important of the 
three and the most widespread in its 
influence. Although the editorial must 
be very carefully written so as not to 
overstep the bounds of exposition, a 
clever written one can present the facts 
so that the reader will unconsciously 
get the desired impression. And, be- 
cause the reader thinks the idea is his 
own, he will be proud of it and spread 
the idea among his friends. 

The editorial that comments, al- 
though it must be handled more care- 
fully than the expository editorial, 
nevertheless, has a great many uses in 
a high school paper. Almost any kind 
of comment requires some reasoning on 
the part of the writer and if the com- 
ment is to be of any value it must, need- 
less to say, show fairly good judgment. 
Not only must the comment be sensible 
but it must also be important. 


Some of the things suitable for com- 
ment are: articles in the current or past 
issue of the paper dealing with such 
subjects as changes in the regulation of 
curricular or extra-curricular activities, 
charts or lists issued by the office, and 
the success or lack of success of various 
campaigns; demonstrations of school 
spirit at rallies or elsewhere; and in- 
terests of students such as hobbies and 
pastimes. 

The third type of editorial, the edi- 
torial that argues or urges, must be 
used very sparingly and with the same 
care that one handles dynamite, for no 
one, the high school student least of 
all, likes to be told what to do and 
what not to do. However, there are 
cases where a little coercion is not 
amiss. Urging students to promote a 
community chest drive is such a case. 
Other examples are getting students to 
take advantage of new classes, swim- 
ming, for instance, or convincing them 
that a certain movie or play is worth 
attending. 

There is a fourth type of editorial 
which is not usually mentioned in 
journalism textbooks but which never- 
theless plays an important part in get- 
ting readers for the editorial column. 
This is the humorous or nonsensical 
editorial. It is a very facile means of 


expression but can easily be exagger- 
ated or abused. Some subjects that 


lend themselves well to this type of edi- 
torial are tests of various sorts, book 
lists, spelling lists, and typographical 
and stenographical mistakes of divers 


kinds. 


~~. 
Who Runs Central? 
NE man rules Italy. According to 
former United States ambassador 
te Germany, Gerard, fifty-nine men 
rule the United States. But it takes 
all of Central’s two thousand students 
to run Central the way it should be run. 

Are you doing your part? You 
shrug your shoulders and say “Where 
would I have a chance to run this 
place?” There are plenty of chances. 
It is not necessary for you to be presi- 
dent of a club, captain of a team, or 
leader of a band, to take part in run- 
ning Central. 

We can’t all hold important offices 
but we can all support the efforts of the 
school to raise money for carrying on 
such important activities as inter-school 
athletic competitions and The Weekly 
Register. 

Buying a Student Association ticket 
is one way of helping to keep the schoo! 
going. Now another opportunity is 
offered in the Central Day and Night 
celebration. A large part of the pro- 
ceeds from this celebration will be given 
to the athletic fund. So do your part 
toward running Central by buying a 
ticket to “The Patsy.” 

Po 
Are You Irritated? 
FpELLOW MORTALS, you at last 
have a defender. You now have 
the understanding and sympathy of 
one of the nation’s outstanding psychol- 
ogists, the eminent Dean Pechstein. 

Not long ago he addressed a vicious 
mob of teachers at the Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Convention. Before these avid tor- 
mentors, he made a magnificent speech 
upholding the youth of today. He as- 
sumed that teachers irritated children, 
and he clamly and bravely faced the 
audience saying that teachers and teach- 
ers and parents continually treat chil- 
dren as inferior beings. 

Dean Pechstein stated that the brutal 
tyrants withhold praise for work well 
done. Now, a good way of showing 
appreciation of the excellent students’ 
efforts would be to reward each student 
that received an A with, say five or ten 
dollars. 


Furthermore, the creative tendencies 
of adolescents are frequently stifled. 
Children are naturally creative and 
their inborn genius is destroyed by lack 
of approval and encouragement. 

Therefore, when you are badly dis- 
couraged, dear children, just remember 
that you are right, and they are wrong 
and pity them accordingly. Psychology 
is what a professor discovers about chil- 
dren after long years of research, 
although any child could tell him what 
he wanted to know if he would only 
listen. 

— — a 


A Worthy Cause 
“ey IS MORE blessed to give than to 


receive.” This quotation should be 
adopted by all patriotic Centralites as 
their motto during the present Com- 
munity Chest campaign. 

The Community Chest finances and 
aids thirty charitable organizations of 
Omaha, and so as to administer more 
aid than in previous years the cam- 
paign’s goal for 1930 has been set at 
$459,685, or $17,258 more than the 
amount raised last year. 

Indications are pointing to a coming 
year of much need and suffering. All 
the faculty and the students of all the 
schools of the city have been asked to 
contribute to this worthy cause. 

Each student has received an en- 
velope in which to make his contribu- 
tion. The question is not how much 
one can contribute, but the idea is for 
all to give something. 

a ; 

*(CHILDREN should be seen and not 

hurt” is the modern version of the 
old adage. The person who conceived 
this slogan had automobile accidents in 
mind, but we think student collisions, 
although usually not serious, can be just 
as annoying as vehicular collisions. 

Nothing is quite so rough on the dis- 
position as having to pick up one’s self, 
one’s books, or, in the case of girls, 
one’s broken compact. Besides being 
rough on the disposition, being knocked 
down is also hard on the trousers or silk 
stockings as the case may be. 

There are five minutes between each 
class period, so unless one stops and 
talks too long at the favorite locker 
there is really no reason for running in 
the halls. But even worse than the per- 
son who runs in the halls (the runner 
is usually a good dodger) is the one 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The first “Forge” editorial staff—1928—in library of Joseph Jenks Junior High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Principal Chester M. Dascombe, standing 


The Magazine, a True Mirror of the 


Junior High School 


By CHESTER M. DASCOMBE 


SCHOOL PAPER seems to 

be almost a necessity in a 

progressive high school. It 
is a breeding ground for the right 
school spirit and loyalty. Events 
are chronicled, opinions’ ex- 
pressed and the activities of dif- 
ferent departments outlined. 
There is an incentive for children 
to write good compositions if they 
think they may be published. The 
imagination is allowed free play in 
poetry, fiction, and literature. Half- 
tones of various groups at work and at 
play are a feature of interest. Illus- 
trations provide self-expression for 
many young artists. The business con- 
nected with a school publication is 
good training for junior citizens. 


What a splendid opportunity is af- 
forded to acquaint parents, school of- 
ficials, and the public in general with 
the school. Why all school depart- 
ments do not recognize its value and 
incorporate school publications into 
their English courses is almost incom- 
prehensible. Taking for granted the 


November, 1930 


Every department of the Jenks Jr. High School, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, is represented in its 
magazine, “The Forge”. 
school’s principal and the magazine’s adviser, is 
the author of this article. 
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value of school publications why should 
school departments not sponsor them 
and relieve the advisors of much finan- 
cial responsibility? 


To the school it makes little differ- 
ence how the publication is financed 
provided the administrator recognizes 
its value and promotes one that is 
worth while. It matters little about 
the form of the publication provided it 
is attractive and interests both school 
citizens and those outside, but in this 
article the magazine will be the one 
considered. To be a true mirror of 
the school the columns of the maga- 
zine should be open not only to the 
editorial staff but also to all other 


pupils. 


Mr. Dascombe, the 


Where Mirror Main Objectives 

Since junior high schools are 
organized to promote health, 
command of fundamental pro- 
cesses, worthy home membership, 
vocation, citizenship, worthy use 
of leisure time, and ethical char- 
acter, why should not the activi- 
ties of the school along those 
lines be mirrored by the school paper 
and thus help sell the school to the 
community. An attempt to segregate 
any one of the seven main objectives in 
a particular department would prove 
futile. In almost any department sev- 
eral of the main objectives are mir- 
rored, and in some departments all. 
This confession is made to clear up 
any misunderstanding in regard to the 


How- 


ever, in order to make plans for a 


plans as set forth in this article. 


magazine it was necessary to come to 


some conclusion in regard to the 
mirrors, and with this explanation of 
exceptions, activities are corralled in 


definite departments. 





Health 


If the seven main objectives of edu- 
cation are accepted and promoted by 
the school in the order given above, 
health will be mirrored in a sports de- 
partment where are reflected the ath- 
letic events that are of so much in- 
terest to junior citizens. Word pic- 
tures of inter-class and intra-mural 
games and their scores, of leagues and 
their activities, cups, letters and ban- 
ners won and presented in the presence 
of an admiring and cheering audience, 
team photographs, comments on the 
various participants, track meets, and 
varsity games pack the sports section 
with human interest. Not only health 
but fair play and school spirit is 
mirrored as well. Healthy minds in 
healthy bodies reflect from this depart- 


ment. 


Command of Fundamental Processes 


How shall command of the funda- 
mental processes be portrayed in the 
magazine? Can any one department 
be designated for so broad a field? 
Since a negative answer is expected, 
several departments will be recom- 
mended although many more might be 
added. In the departments of poetry, 
literature, fiction, science, humor, and 
exchanges are mirrored command of 
language and self-expression, a knowl- 


edge of the sciences, including nature, 
intermingled with lofty thought and 
aspirations, the sublime and the ridicu- 


lous. Through it all may be seen 
pupils writing and rewriting themes, 
toiling over problems in mathematics, 
and struggling with social and general 
science. 


Worthy Home Membership 


The departments of art, home eco- 
nomics, and shop mirror worthy home 
membership. In the art department 
may be seen girls making useful and 
beautiful things for their rooms and 
their home, as well as making their 
own designs for decorating these ar- 
ticles. In home economics, girls may 
be seen cooking and serving meals, 
canning, making jelly and caring for 
the house; cutting and sewing gar- 
ments for themselves and smaller 
brothers and sisters; and caring for the 
house. In the shops are seen boys 
draughting plans for useful articles of 
wood and metal, turning lumber into 
bookcases and tabourettes, fashioning 
lamps and dustpans from metal, wiring 
lamps for electricity, setting type and 
printing cards and stationery. 


Vocation 
As a result of all this training for 
worthy home membership vocations 
may be chosen. Some girls are mir- 
rored as cooks, dressmakers, illustra- 
tors, designers, teachers of home eco- 
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nomics, and housewives capable of 
making better homes for their training, 
while boys may be reflected as 
cabinet makers, sheet metal work- 
ers, electricians, mechanicians, printers, 
draughtsmen, and better husbands and 
fathers. 


Citizenship 


Citizenship is reflected from the 
home room department. Some may be 
seen learning to lead and others to be 
led. Case conferences, matter of con- 
duct, banking, subscriptions to “The 
Forge,” Christmas seals, preparation of 
assembly programs and home room 
athletes in the league are some of the 
matters being discussed. Here citizens 
learn organization, how to conduct 
meetings and to bow to the will of the 
majority. 


Worthy Use of Leisure Time 


In clubs is mirrored the worthy use 
of leisure time. Here may be seen 
pupils learning to do something that 
interests them and that they may do in 
in their leisure time. Some are making 
kites, working with jig saws, em- 
broidery, making baskets and paper 
flowers; others are dramatizing, read- 
ing, reporting and debating. Organ- 
ization and citizenship are also mir- 
rored here. Things learned here are 
carried on outside of the school and 
in the home and boys and girls are not 
seen idling on the streets and in ques- 
tionable places. 


Ethical Character 


From the pages devoted to edi- 
torials are reflected ethical character. 
Courtesy, cooperation, honesty, sports 
membership, activities, banking, maga- 
zines, concentration and various other 
topics are discussed in such a way that 
no doubt exists in the mind of the 
reader about the attitude of the con- 
tributor. 


Allied Organizations 


In a school where there is a parent- 
teacher association the magazine would 
not be complete without a parent- 
teacher department. Here are mir- 
rored all its activities. Editorials by 
the officers, records of past achieve- 
ments, future plans, records of meet- 
ings, reports on speakers and photo- 
graphs are reflected from its columns. 
Interest in the school is reflected by 
sponsoring bands or other activities. 


Good Will of the Community 


Last but not least the advertising de- 
partment mirrors the good will of the 
business, industrial and _ professional 
men in the community. Their interest 
in the school magazine is apparent and 
by their rented space is reflected the 
financial condition of the publication. 
Subscribers see where to purchase 
clothing, flowers, service, coal, lumber, 


drugs, milk, photographs, poultry, 
class pins, engraving and stocks and 
bonds. The variety of industries and 
their condition is also plainly mirrored. 


Conclusion 


The plans prescribed in this article 
for designing a magazine that would 
mirror the school were those that were 
made in the Joseph Jenks Junior High 
School at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
before “The Forge” was published. It 
has been the ambition of the editorial 
staff and advisors not only to mirror 
the school and its curricular and extra 
curricular activities but also to mirror 
the community and the city. They 
have tried to interest not only the 
junior citizens but also the citizens of 
Pawtucket and the State of Rhode 
Island. Whether they have succeeded 
or not is left to the judgment of its 
readers. 


HERE AND THERE 
(Continued from page 1) 


On pages eight and nine of the first 
number of “Old Hughes,” Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a new department, ‘“Freshets,” 
appeared. To quote the editor, we 
learn: “The little rills coursing down 
the hillside after a heavy rain are 
freshets. The youths, untried by ex- 
perience and eager for knowledge, who 
enter Hughes after the whirl of grad- 
uation, are called Freshies. ‘Old 
Hughes,’ realizing that the spring of 
inspiration must be nourished if it is 
to deepen with growth, welcomes any 
offering from Freshmen.” So, there 
were four contributions from the class 
of °34. 


* * * 


Allowing a column of eight inches 
in every issue for features stories sub- 
mitted by students other than the staff 
members, “The Austin Times,” Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has offered a new inno- 
vation. In the issue of November 10, 
a story about the new piano that graced 
the girls’ gymnasium was published. 
The editor prefers stories of a humor- 
ous nature that are based on actual 
school happenings for future issues. 

x * x 


For the first issue this year of “The 
Oracle,” Abington, Pennsylvania, the 
simple word, “read”, is emphasized 
throughout the magazine. Read and 
Think replaces the caption of Edi- 
torials; Read and Find Enjoyment, 
Literary Stories; Read Brief Selec- 
tions, Briefs; Read about Our Fore- 
bears, Alumni; Read about Others, 
Exchanges; Read in Verse, Poetry; 
Read of Sports, Sports; Read about 
Ourselves, Personal Comments; and 
Read and Be Merry, Jokes. In addi- 
tion the special feature of this number 


is “Talkies.” 
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USANNA KETCHUM and 
Nancy Hudson, poetry editors 
of Homespun, Greensboro 

(N. C.) High School, are respon- 
sible for the selection of poetry 
which appears on this page. Each 
bit of verse was selected, Miss Laura 
A. Tillett, adviser, writes, because 
“The editors considered it repre- 
sentative of the poetic talent of our 
school.” The Review editors were 
also pleased to note that in selecting 
the poetry the two girls displayed 
some “very fine critical talent.” 


The Blackboard 


I looked into the blackboard— 

An inky blackness, 

A milky fog— 

And saw the faint tracing of yester- 
day’s lesson, 

Learned and now forgotten. 

Symmertrically blocked off 
divided, 

Its smooth round figures 

And curving letters 


Indistinguishable now— 
On a school blackboard. 


and 


And on the blackboard of life 

There are the faint tracings 

Of yesterday’s lesson 

Learned and now forgotten. 

Life is symmetrically blocked off and 
divided 

By one’s fate of destiny 

Fame or fortune— 

Hunger or desolation— 

And the smooth round figures of re- 
curring memories. 

The pleasantly curved recollections 

Are indistinguishable now 

On the blackboard of life 

Posted— 

At the threshold of death. 

—Margaret Rue. 


Silence 


Softly, silently, 

Like tiny, bare footsteps of snow, 

Moments pass. So quietly— 

A peacock feather sailing 

Would strike heavily as hurled stone. 
Softly, silently, 

Lulling as the whisper of heard wind, 
So sibilantly 

That breathing is a roar, 
Harsh, stentorian, 

Against white sounds of silence— 


Have you ever listened to silence? 
Intently, straining your ears into 
conch shells? 
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Pressing forward, alert, your heart 
rebelling 
At the coercion of stillness? 
Then suddenly through the sound- 
lessness of silence 
Creeps softly the slow insistent throb 
Hurting, it is, like the whisper 
Of thrashing wings in a cage, 
Soft, tender, painful, 
Like the hurt of too much 
love— 
These sounds—the voice of silence; 
You can’t hear them, my 
friend, 
Unless your heart has been pierced 
with pain, 
Unless your eyes see beauty in love, 
Unless your ears hear the foot-steps 
of snow falling, 
Or sense the rhythm of heard wind- 
song. 
Christ stopped and listened 
of snow falling, 
I guess he heard the silence 
Of treachery. 
—Billye Hobgood. 


On a Cemetery 


I know of a garden 

Where the blossoms fall snow white 

As death, 

Where tender 
mounds, 

Where solemn moss steals gently on, 

And hushed breezes play. 

It is so mystic place, a haunt 

Of souls deceased, 

A marble garden 

Where lie the flowers of ripened 


time. 


vines entwine the 


—Nancy Hudson. 


The Poems I Sing 


The poems I sing 

Are pearls from my sea of thought. 

They drifted from the tips of an 
angel’s wing 

And clung fluttering in my tangled 
hair. 

My eyes were violet-shadowed 

And waxen, 

For as I slept 

Thoughts crept through my soul’s 
windows 

And lost themselves in color. 

They touched the sad, vibrant harp 
sounds 


of Poetry 


of my soul, 

And music sweet and comforting 
Murmured softly. 

Sometimes it is an Aeolian harp 
Sending weird fantasies 

That chill the calm of dreams, 
But I listen, and my heart responds. 
I write, and my words are vivid. 
How strange they are— 
Yet—they are mine. 

I love them—the poems I sing. 


—Grace Hobbs. 


Beauty 


I had a friend, a fine old man, 

With whom I took my morning 
walks. 

His head was bent, 

His shoulders stooped, 

His hair as white as snow; 

And his grey eyes sparkled with joy 

As we walked through the trees in 
the wood. 

One morning, in the autumn, as the 
leaves were turning red, 

He turned to me and said, 

“You must always love the glory and 
the beauty of the fall.” 

But so very young was I 

I could not understand, 

And soon I asked, 

“But, Captain, what is beauty?” 

The old man did not answer. 

Instead he pointed to a leaf 

That was falling to the ground. 


Long years have passed 

Since that bright morn; 

My friend has gone his way, 

And now I see how true he was 

For beauty is a burning leaf 

That’s falling to the ground. 
—Suzanne Ketchum. 


The Lure of Dusk 


Dusk softly weaves the web of night, 
And I entangled lie 
Where the sunset fades in pastel 


shades 
And crickets call and cry. 


Twas the song of dusk that lured me 
To this strange harbor of light 
Where dream children creep to the 
realms of sleep 
And sound the harps of night. 
—Grace Hobbs. 





Publications Are Represented 
At National English Conference 


CHOOL publications advisers held 
S a special sectional meeting at the 
national convention of teachers 
of English at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Saturday, November 29, significant be- 
cause it was the first time publications 
had been included in the program of 
the association. Three papers were 
read at the conference, which lasted 
from nine o'clock until noon, with 
Joseph M. Murphy, director of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
as the chairman. Miss Myra McCoy, 
faculty adviser of “The Lincoln Log,” 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, read 
a paper on “Re-enforcing the Curri- 
culum by the Extra-Curriculum.” 


Lambert Greenawalt read a paper on 
“School Publications.” Mr. Greena- 
walt is president of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association, faculty ad- 
viser of the “York (Pa.) High 
Weekly” and author of “School Press 
Management and Style,” a recent pub- 
lication by McGraw Hill. “The Lit- 
erary Magazine” was the subject 
chosen by Miss Marion Sheridan, 
faculty adviser of the “Hillhouse 
Gleam,” the literary publication of 
Hillhouse, New Haven (Conn.) High 
School. 


The meeting was well attended and 
the response should indicate to the 
officers of the national council the im- 
portance of this phase of student ac- 
tivity resulting from the writing ten- 
dencies of the average school. Pub- 
lications are not necessarily an out- 
growth of the English department 
though many seem to think this is so. 
It is true that the majority of advisers 
are English teachers, but their situ- 
ation is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that they are more closely related to 
publication work in the minds of the 
principals of the schools or other of- 
ficials, than any other teacher or de- 
partment. Some splendid publica- 
tions have been issued by teachers of 
French, physics, mathematics, history, 
and by those in other academic de- 
partments, in addition to the growing 
number of journalistically trained ad- 
visers who are in charge of the news- 


papers. 


The Journalism Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Cleveland arranged a dinner at 
the Woman’s Club that evening in 
honor of Joseph M. Murphy, director 
of the C. S. P. A., who had an oppor- 


tunity to meet in person those with 
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whom he has become well acquainted 
by correspondence during the past six 
years. 

Forty-four attended the dinner at 
which Mr. Arthur Howard, president 
of the association, and Miss Clara 
Ewalt, of the School of Education and 
an outstanding figure in scholastic 
journalism, spoke before introducing 
the guest speaker. 

Mr. Murphy took advantage of the 
occasion to thank them individually 
and collectively for their assistance 
during the past years in helping to 
place school publications activities on a 
high and honored plane within the 
schools and for their continued interest 
in and cooperation with the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association in reach- 
ing these desired ends. 

As a whole the newspapers of Cleve- 
land are outstanding and place high in 
all contests in which they are entered 
and this has been achieved only by hard 
and conscientious work on the part of 
the advisers. Many questions concern- 
ing the plans and policies of the C. S. 
P. A. were asked and answered and the 
fundamental principles on which the 
organization is based, “by, for and of 
the students,” were mentioned with 
considerable emphasis. The director 
failed to meet the expectations of cer- 
tain advisers present regarding his age 
and avoirdupois but in general he 
managed to make his appearance fairly 
presentable. 


IS YOUR NEWSPAPER HAND 
DRAWN? 

(Continued from page 3) 
Considering the demand the rates are 
exceedingly low—$2.40 for a year or 
$1.20 for six months. 

A full page advertisement costs 25 
cents and classified advertisements are 
in proportion. 

The young editor states that his 
paper “will support no candidate or 
party and is strictly independent and 
carries the earmarks of no trust and 
washes no man’s shoes.” 

Subscription troubles began shortly 
after James had taken a copy of his 
paper to school. His teacher sub- 
scribed and when the “Weekly News” 
had been shown to other teachers and 
students James found that his work 
was proving popular. A copy fell into 
the hands of Judge Francis D. Wins- 
ton, a member of the board of trustees 


of the University of North Carolina, 
and through him the “Weekly News” 


reached a trustee meeting. 


Dr. E. C. Branson, a member of the 
University faculty, said he considered 
the paper “a remarkable performance 
for a 13-year-old boy.” 


“The make-up of the paper, the 
English forms, are far more perfect 
than are 99 per cent of all the manu- 
scripts turned in to my department by 
the juniors, seniors and graduate stu- 
dents year by year,” Branson said. 
“College professors are not unknown 
to fall far below the English forms of 
this little sheet.” 


A complete volume of the news- 
paper later was sent to Branson and 
it is now on file in the University li- 
brary. Many have seen it there and 
have tried, in vain, to subscribe. Young 
Bond holds that to mimeograph or 
print the paper would tend to deprive 
it of the personal element that accounts 
for its popularity. He is satisfied with 
the $2.50 weekly that it nets him and 
hopes that the experience will be val- 
uable when, after he has worked his 
way through college, he becomes a 
newspaper men. He is now in the 
eighth grade of the Windsor public 
school and has an excellent scholastic 
record, 


As to the paper itself, here is a typi- 
cal editorial: 


“Christmas is only five days off. 

“We always think of having a big 
dinner Christmas day. We have candy, 
cakes and other good things. 


“The children eat their fill on this 
international holiday, but if company 
comes and mother does not give him 
or her enough he or she can tell 
mother that he or she has a cold. And 
the old saying, ‘Stuff a cold, starve a 
fever,’ will come in handy.” 


Here is another, less worldly: 

“I have never seen a picture of Al 
Smith that did not have a broad smile. 
It may have been just put on, but at 
any rate he was smiling and smiling is 
better than crying.” 

The “news” content of the “Weekly 
News” varies widely. One week it 
consisted of an historical essay regard- 
ing an early governor of North Caro- 
lina, an account of arrangements for 
a basketball tournament, a report of a 
motor car accident and a_ political 
story. Perhaps other news was crowded 
out by a three column cartoon on the 
naval conference, a cross-word puzzle 
and three full columns of advertise- 
ments. 

At times, it appears, very little news 
occurs in Windsor. To quote from 
Vol. 2, No. 20: 

“We had less news but we made it 
up in editorials this week.” 
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Personality in the N ewspaper 


The School Newspaper as Motivation for English Composition 


O arouse the urge to write and to 
T write well there is nothing better 

than feature stories, I have 
found. They offer unlimited possibili- 
ties to the boys on my staff who ap- 
preciate the human interest qualities in 
persons they meet and in things that 
happen. Here is an example: 


“Another thing,” he said slowly, with 
a slight smile on his face, “a fellow 
wishing to become a barber or any- 
thing else had to work as an appren- 
tice for three years, and during that 
time his parents had ne control over 
him at all. He had to do everything 
the boss told him, and if he ran away, 
well—” he paused a moment to make 
a bull’s eye in the cuspidor, “his boss 
could have sent him to the reform 
school until he was twenty-one.” 

About 1875 Vogel started on his 
trip through the North American con- 
tinent as an itinerant barber travelling 
from city to city, village to village, 
carrying on whatever business was pos- 
sible. In 1880, in Toronto, Canada, 
he secured the position as special hair- 
dresser to Sarah Bernhardt, famous 
French actress who died a few years 
ago. “She had the finest head of hair 


in the country,” he declared. 


Soon the lure of the road again 
beckoned to him, and, once more tak- 
ing up his wanderings, he found him- 
self in Cleveland a few years later. In 
the fall of 1901 he came to Hudson 
in answer to an advertisement. Here 
he secured work in the same shop 
whose floors he has trod so many years 
that the worn boards about the first 
chair had to be replaced five years 
ago. Now he confines his attention 
to customers in the second chair. 

The man he worked for sold out to 
him the next year and since then 
Vogel has been a fimiliar and friendly 
figure in Hudson. He has been cut- 
ting the hair of H. N. Wood ever 


since he has been here. 


“I remember a few years back when 
I was the barber for Mr. Ellsworth. 
Ever so often I would go over to his 
place and cut his hair. He sure was 
a fine fellow.” Here he stopped to 
make another bull’s eye, which the re- 
dorter considered as the period to con- 
clude the interview. 


Later in the year the “Cleveland 
Press” saw fit to reproduce this feature 
in their own columns. Other articles 
followed from this boy’s pen, and 
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through the exchanging of papers and 
the interscholastic press contests, these 
articles came to the attention of “The 
Scholastic Editor,” which magazine in- 
vited the boy to submit a two-thousand 
word paper on the subject. His ar- 
ticle, entitled ‘Historic Features Are 
Abundant” appeared in the June issue 
of “The Scholastic Editor.” I pause 
to make the observation that this stu- 
dent had gone a long way in develop- 
ing an interesting style who might oth- 
erwise conceivably have still been 
knocking out themes of three hundred 
words for the next day’s assignment. 


WHILE the feature is most popular 


with the students, it is only one of 
several types of writing called for in 
a school paper. High in importance 
to the paper and of much value from 
the viewpoint of composition is the 
editorial. In the news article the boy’s 
desire to express his opinion has been 
restricted by the ethics of news writing. 
Here in the editorial he is free to say 
what he wishes. Yet even here he 
finds that there is an obligation on his 
shoulders. His editorials must have 
dignity to them. It is in the editorial 
page that we discover the tone of the 
whole paper—whether it is cheap or 
refined. There are, moreover, few op- 
portunities presented on the campus as 
effective as is that of the editorial page 
to influence student opinion and main- 
tain school morale. The articles on 
this page must be pertinent and timely 
and at the same time avoid being di- 
dactic or dry. Our writer must be well- 
read, must have ideas, and, above all, 
must be able to express himself pleas- 
ingly and with force. I am taking the 
liberty of printing below three editor- 
ials from schoolboy pens. Each ex- 
plains its message in its own individual 
way. The group shows the range and 
spirit of this type of writing. 


Early in the fall a year ago the 
school community was worried to a 
degree by the rather obstreperous ac- 
tions of certain of the new boys. Some 
of them needed to be taken down, ob- 
viously, yet just how to handle the sit- 
uation and not arouse faculty displeas- 


ure was the problem that faced the 
student body. In this moment of per- 
plexity there appeared the following 
editorial. It shows insight and sym- 
pathy and had a definite influence for 
good about the campus that week. 


The Fresh Freshman 
“The fresh freshman is probably the 


most disliked fellow in a preparatory 
school. Should he be? 

“When we are at the stage of life 
that we now are we form impressions 
of our associates that are both critical 
and cruel. For instance, we encounter 
a fellow who is for the first time severed 
from home guidance and _ influence, 
and who does not quite measure up to 
our standards of the traditionally-meek 
freshman; we almost invariably set him 
down in our minds as another ‘fresh 
freshman’ and proceed to take it out 
of him as best we know how. In so 
doing we all but ruin his school asso- 
ciations. 

“Isn’t it possible that there is some- 
thing behind this alleged freshness? 
Isn’t it possible that we have forced 
him into his present state? 

“When a fellow first considers going 
away to school he hears ridiculous tales 
of hazing. He is naturally indignant 
at what he hears and determines to 
fight back in the only way he knows, 
namely, making himself a genuine 
nuisance. When he reaches school he 
tries to put up a bold front to hide his 
inner loneliness. With this in mind 
he returns stinging and insulting re- 
marks with interest, beside refusing to 
toady to lazy upper-classmen. He is, 
of course, immediately sat on and 
branded as a fresh kid. In most of 
these cases he isn’t trying to be fresh; 
he’s just fighting for a chance. 

“Can’t we do something to change 
this? Can’t we become slower to con- 
demn and quicker to appreciate the 
other fellow?  Let’s get acquainted 
with the fresh freshman and see if this 
freshness isn’t a hard shell protecting 
him from those who should be his boon 
companions—his_ schoolmates. Re- 
member, to know a fellow is to like 
and appreciate him.” 


ANOTHER editorial of a very dif- 


ferent type appeared with the warm 
days of spring and the Junior Prom. 
Coming as it did from the pen of a 
boy who was himself peculiarly suscep- 
tible to feminine charm, it was not 
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without humor. 
Lest We Forget 

“The dance is ended but ‘she’ lingers 
on. Boys, she is all right at times, but 
don’t bring her to Monday morning 
Latin classes. No doubt it is hard to 
forget her—those eyes, pools of liquid 
blue; that mouth, a bed of roses; and 
so ad infinitum. They may be able to 
pull you through the blues, but blue 
books are different things. 

“So forget her and the dance and get 
back to work. Remember Aeneas— 
how he gave up his Dido when higher 
duty called. Is the Trojan a better 
man than you, or will the siren of the 
Nile disrupt another Caesar?” 

The third editorial bears a rather 
startling title. It tells its story in a 
vivid fashion, but its special worth is 
in the fact that it expresses the stu- 
dent interpretation of one of those in- 
terclass rivalries that are so likely to 
burst into action in the restless days 
of spring. 

Insubordination 

“Students suffering from chronic at- 
tacks of pent-up emotions and ambi- 
tions found welcome relief in the stren- 
uous action of the junior-senior 
struggle for the possession of North 
Hall that took place on the campus 
last Friday. 

“Led by Carl Dunn, the red-haired 
Carolinian, a majority of the junior 
class took possession of North while 
the seniors were enjoying their lunch 
in ignorance of their plotted destruc- 
tion. The attack was made good until 
the indignant ‘Holier than thou’s’ ap- 
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“Washington Irving Times,’ New York City 
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peared on the scene and quietly en- 
tered their den through a forgotten 
window on the second floor. 

“The fact that the surprised usurpers 
found themselves out in the cold ad- 
ded to their discomfiture, but the 
thought that their hurried departure 
meant an afternoon’s work on the part 
of five seniors may have come to their 
injured pride as a welcome balm. 

“Such outlets of enthusiasm can 
hardly help but serve as a balancing 
safety valve that lends a spice to 
campus life. 

“It seems that the outburst occurred 
at the psychological moment and 
proved beneficial to all concerned.” 

(This article will be concluded in 

January issue) 
ini ‘ 
MISS PRIM 
(Continued from page 5) 

“Free discussion hour, children,” she 
announced. And fate dealt a rare 
hand, for Miss Primmerton spoke the 
next word clear, “Thomas, will you be 
chairman?” 

Thomas obliged her with unbeliev- 
able promptness. Miss Primmerton 
sat her desk, hands folded, happy in 
her secure sense that all was right. 
Then the blow fell. Fell like a bomb 
into the midst of Miss Primmerton’s 
complacency. Through a_ whirling 
haze, she saw Tom, his arms cutting 
broad circles in excitement, perched on 
a chair. The room was filled with fly- 
ing apples, more apples than she could 
have believed there were. Through a 
red barrage of fruit, she glimpsed 
solicitous little Elise, her 
demure favorite, convulsed 
with laughter. Tom was 
picking the apples up now; 
others were helping, piling 
them in big, rosy heaps on 


her desk. 


She wanted to laugh, to 
meee laugh hysterically. Right 
# into the middle of her beau- 
tifully organized day had 
come this. That young fool, 
Tom, had probably started 
it, just to spite her, to make 
her appear ridiculous. Well, 
she would show him, show 
the whole bunch of con- 
descending moderns. She 
would come down with au- 
thority, regardless of any 
young speaker. 


AY; 
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Macy’ “An apple shower!” the 
Santa children shouted, then 
stopped, conscious of a lack 
of sympathy. They were 
pathetic in their hurt si- 


lence, but Miss Primmerton 
failed to see the pathos in 
the situation. From the 
words she flung at them 


they saw plainly at last that she did 
not care about them at all. Nothing 
they did really mattered, as long as she 
felt her snug little world intact from 
annoyance. 

As they marched out, Miss Primmer- 
ton heard what was like a sob. Then 
the voice rose, with defiant courage, and 
it stunned the woman at her desk as 
nothing could have done. For the 
voice was that of Elise, Elise, the 
dainty, reserved little thing, who had 
never raised her voice in disrespect. 
Elise was saying vehemently, “What do 
we care what that old crab Miss Prim 
thinks? She don’t care anything for 
us! Why should we worry about her?” 

As the children hurried out, Miss 
Prim sat in a numb daze. Elise had 
caid this of her. And she knew it was 
true. She was “Miss Prim” to them 
all. Even the principal must think her 
unsympathetic, unfeeling. With a sud- 
den hurt, she saw it all, her narrow un- 
willingness to be taught, her selfishness. 
Why, even Flo, with her free and easy 
smiles, her enthusiasm, was a better 
teacher, she thought miserably. 

Then the blessed tears came, repent- 
ant tears that washed away the hard- 
ness in her heart and made it into a 
sympathetic, humble thing, alive to her 
own shortcomings. 

It was nearly dusk before she reached 
home. Never had the world seemed so 
lovely. From the street car window 
where the cool breeze brushed across 
her hot face, she could see the front 
yards, wrapped in the hushed violet of 
late day. Through windows, she could 
see lamps being lighted, colorful, mod- 
ernistic patterns splashed in electric 
brilliance on the porches outside. With 
a new tenderness, she watched children 
at their play. 

She was rested and calm when she 
reached her corner. 

“Here, ma’am; them things is rather 
heavy.” She didn’t mind the gram- 
matical crudeness of the conductor, as 
he handed her the black bag, weighted 
down with apples. Instead, she gave 
him a smile that caused him to wonder 
whether his disinterested bachelor’s 
eyes had been blind all this time. 

Miss Primmerton worked swiftly and 
efficiently in her little kitchen. So 
swiftly did time go, that soon thirty 
small pies, no larger than saucers, were 
alternately baking. Thirty flaky, 
crimped crusts with the richest apple 
sauce tucked between. It was a heavy 
task for one woman, but Miss Prim- 
merton was equal to it. Somehow, in 
a rose house dress, with the stiff white 
collar gone, with her cheeks flushed 
with heat and excitement, Miss Prim- 
merton was pretty. 

She glanced up at the clock now. Its 

(Continued on page 14) 
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HE need of some feature article to 
help vary the different issues of 
any paper is felt more and more 

by the papers which have exhausted 
the usual topics after repeated issues 
have been produced. Consequently, 
although no mention of a school news- 
paper accompanied the suggestion, an 
item in the October, 1930, issue of the 
monthly journal of the National Edu- 
cational Association was welcomed as 
a feature possibility for pupils’ pub- 
lications planned for Education Week 
Issues. The October Journal sugges- 
tion read: “Let each school arrange to 
have its own history carefully gathered 
and written for Education Week.” 

In working out this feature for ele- 
mentary school papers in Mount 
Vernon, New York, it was interesting 
to find the varying methods of attack. 
Attempt was of course made to secure 
old photographs. These were easily 
reproduced in the sheets which fol- 
lowed the custom of being set up at the 
print shop. In connection with the 
mimeographed sheets, the question 
arose as to how the illustration was to 
be reproduced, the solution being a 
line drawing which was traced from 
the original picture. The line drawing 
in turn was colored after the complete 
mimeographed paper was in final 
shape. 

AYS of recording the history of 

the school showed interesting 

variation, and are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing articles. One school inter- 
viewed a former principal who con- 
sented to send a letter covering inter- 
esting points connected with the his- 
tory of the school. Another school 
was found to have made previous copy 
by having alumni of the school record 
past experiences at the school. 

Another school decided to have the 
original source records reproduced in 
the paper. The pupils thus displayed 
to the readers how historical items are 
recorded. The usual flowing style of 
the historical incident was elected by 
another school, so that the third per- 
son was used in the telling of the tale, 
rather than the writer as first person 
appearing as the spokesman who ex- 
perienced the phases described. 

It is more than possible that further 
variations of this topic may provide 
proof that diary records of pupils of 
ancient days who attended school when 
a building was in its infancy may be 
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Varying Pens Feature American Education Week 


By IDA ROGER 
Mount Vernon, New York 


brought to light as interesting source 
material covering the story which the 
pupils seek to establish. To secure the 
story itself, and to reproduce it in in- 
ceresting ways create an interest in the 
beginnings of feature articles. (lIllus- 
trations follow.) 
Alumni Reminiscences 
(Now known as Wm. Wilson, Jr.) 

As there was no running water in the 
building, a wooden pail stood on a long 
bench between the class rooms on the first 
floor and above this on the wall hung a long 
handled agate dipper. It was the duty of 
one of the larger boys to see that this water 
pail was kept full at all times. 

Walter V. Davis. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
children in William Wilson Jr. School had 
parents who attended the old Union Hill 
School. 





Memories of Wilson School 

Even Graduation Day was somewhat 
clouded by the thought of leaving Wilson. 
We all felt that we were part of the school, 
or, rather, that Wilson was part of us! It 
was like parting with a very dear friend. 
Of course we were thrilled at the thought of 
being in High School, but on our first day 


Odds and Ends 


CREATIVE EDUCATION, which 
emphasizes poetical composition 
work for pupils, is being explained by 
means of the Talkies! Dr. Hughes 
Mearns of New York University is 
being featured in a talking picture by 
Western Electric, 250 West 57th street. 
Those who have seen the picture herald 
it to normal schools and to all inter- 
ested in teacher training. Such a pic- 
ture emphasizes more than a method 
book the possibilities of creative work 
which may be developed. We have 
long felt the need of normal schools 
preparing teachers to undertake this 
creative work. So we are glad we saw 
the picture at the 57th street studio. 


Museum clubs for school children 
are announced in an aarticle (front 
page) published in the Lovellite, 
Lovell School, New Haven, Conn. 


Truman Tatler, Truman School, 
New Haven, Conn., raises the ques- 
tion: “What Is School Spirit?” (Edi- 
torial, November, 1930.) 


at High we missed the “homey” atmosphere 
of Wilson. In grammar school everyone 
knew everyone else and there was so much 
school spirit! 

I, for one, and I know that many grad- 
uates would join me, will never forget the 
wonderful times we had at William Wilson! 

—Dorothy B. Jewett, Class of ’27. 





An Interview by Letter 

One day we talked about our school and 
we wondered when our school was built and 
what classes used to be here. I was chosen 
to write to Miss Gernon, who was the first 
principal in this school. This is the letter 
she sent to me in return: 

“No. 7 School was built and opened in 
1895, with Miss Gernon first principal and 
two teachers. The building was not finished 
in September, so the two teachers were sent 
home until such time as the building should 
be ready for the children. Miss Gernon was 
to substitute for any teacher absent in the 
city, which proved to be the kindergarten 
teacher in Chester Hill School. As Miss 
Gernon knew nothing of kindergarten work, 
she played chu chu cars with the babies, 
which pleased her, if not the children. In 
a week or two the two teachers and Miss 
Gernon were called back to No. 7, and 
shortly after that the high school with Mr. 
A. B. Davis, principal, were transferred 
from Chester Hill building to No. 7. After 
a time the No. 7 children crowded the high 
school out, and they were transferred to 
what is now the ‘Sophie J. Mee’ School. 

“Gradually the No. 7 grew to an 8th 
year grade school, which continued until 
there wasn’t room for all the pupils, and 
the 7th and 8th year grades were taken to 
‘Sophie J. Mee.’ Later the Sth and 6th 
grades were promoted to ‘Sophie J. Mee,’ 
which left the school with only four grades.” 

We found out also that Miss Gernon 
taught 52 years in Mount Vernon and 30 
years in No. 7. You will find a picture in 
the office of Miss Gernon. I think she has 
a very pleasant face. Miss Gernon retired 
June 30, 1925. 

After that Miss Davis was head teacher 
with Miss Graham as principal. Then just 
three years ago Miss Ferns, who is now 
Mrs. Werner, became the head teacher with 
Mr. J. M. Grimes as principal for the last 
two years. 

As Miss Gernon told us, once this school 
was a high school, but now it is only a pri- 
mary school with four grades, but I like it 
just the same. We do some interesting 


things in our school. We hope to have a 
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MISS PRIM 
(Continued from page 12) 


blue porcelain surface indicated seven- 
thirty. Wiping her hands, she noticed 
their trembling. I’ve worked pretty 
hard, she thought, but her tiredness 
somehow felt good. As she stood at 
her apartment house window, drinking 
in the fragrance of Tom’s garden, she 
saw two small figures dart through the 
yard, heard a little voice—Tom’s sis- 
ter’s—shout, “I’m gonna tell on 
To-o-mee!” 

Tom stood silent, all of a sudden; he 
heard a pleasant voice from an apart- 
ment window across the way. It was 
Miss Primmerton, but a new Miss Prim- 
merton; or perhaps she was the old one 
Tom had known on his fifth birthday. 
But Tom wasn’t thinking of that. He 
only sensed something real and truly 
sympathetic in the pink-clad figure that 
was calling, “Tom, don’t you and your 
sister want some sugar cookies?” 

“You bet!” And Tom was up the 
narrow stairs like a flash, his little sister 
close on his heels. Miss Prim, watch- 
ing the two children munch cookies, 
somehow knew that the next day every- 
thing would be perfect, truly perfect. 


THE EDITOR WRITES 


(Continued from Cover Page) 


There’s an embarrassed boy some- 
where in the vicinity of New York 
City. The other day we received a let- 
ter which began with a strange but in- 
timate salutation. We glanced quickly 
through some unfamiliar topics to a 
signature that was more a state of 
mind than a name. It was addressed 
to the Editor personally, and if “Dear 
Lou”, the mystified recipient of a trite 
request for information about the 
Cc. S. P. A., will send us our letter we 
should be happy to turn over this one 
to him. Really, “Lou”, you must, for 
this letter is too rare to stay with us 
long! 


i a 


If we are to have accuracy as our 
aim in newswriting, we must be sure 
that what is written about the school 
is as correct as that which is written 
within the school. In writing about 
the N. S. P. A. Convention, one city 
newspaper said, “The only convention 
in the world in which school pupils 
and teachers are equally interested . .” 
Now that can’t be so, for we have some 
vivid recollections of such meetings 
right here in New York for the last 
six years, and at the present moment 
we are hurrying through this column 
to prepare copy for circulars for our 
Seventh Annual Convention with an 
insistent printer pacing restlessly about. 
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The Editor Looks "Em Over 


(Continued from page 1) 


perhaps be refreshed by the cool 
breezes which float in from across the 
field.” 

Next a picture of the school’s prin- 
cipal was inserted. 

Then four scenes from different 
class rooms, two in an issue, follow: 
the auto mechanics shop, the chemistry 
laboratory, a class in history, and the 
art departments. 


* * * 


Former Editors Give Insignia 


Two editors of the “Cactus Chron- 
icle,” one from the class of ’24 and the 
other, °26, presented their Chronicle 
pins in October to the present editor 
and business manager of the Tucson, 
Arizona High newspaper, as an ex- 
pression of loyalty to their high school 
publication. 

The recipients regard the pins with 
great pride as they symbolize the dig- 
nity and importance of their positions. 

“Miss Vail, adviser, pointed out that 
these pins will be considered sacred 
emblems hereafter, because they will 
be worn and handed down by all the 
business managers and editors to come. 
Thus, they will keep alive the spirit 
of appreciation and loyalty in the 
hearts and minds of their fellow stu- 
dents.” 


* * * 
An Ex-Editor Writes His Paper 


The following column appeared in 
the October 31 number of the “Clin- 
ton News,” New York City, from its 
former editor, Charles B. Strauss, who 
at present is attending the University 
of New Hampshire. 


“IT SEEMS TO ME” 
Now That ’'m Out... 


Clinton is all things to all men. If 
I had bid goodbye to my alma mater 
with a bosom all scratched up by gold 
medals, my emotions concerning the 
yellow building half way up to Albany 
would be quite different from what 
they actually are, for, to tell the truth, 
I couldn’t even find a carnation for my 
lapel that humid June day. Or maybe 
they were forbidden. And even for 
the youth who graduates respectably, 
and no more, there is the possibility 
of a number of dissimilar reactions. 

If he ends his formal education at 
Mosholu Parkway, the traditions, old 
faces, and songs of the Red and Black 
will have a much stronger sentimental 
appeal than they possibly could have 
if he goes on to college to absorb a 
much greater amount of spirit, both 
fluid and intangible. 


Seen Thru Experienced Eyes 

Having cranked up this qualifica- 
tion, I can jump in and speed on to 
my own trial. I feel that I have ap- 
preciated the many good points about 
Clinton just as much when I didn’t 
own a diploma as I do now; I also 
know that I sensed the bad qualities 
much more poignantly when I suffered 
under them, than I do now. 


I realized then that the best things 
about Clinton were its rare individuals 
both in the faculty and undergraduate 
body. As consolation for some strik- 
ing inadequacies visible to all, there 
exists and perseveres a larger propor- 
tion of wise, mature, and sympathetic 
teachers within shouting distance of 
Jerome Park Reservoir than in most 
other secondary schools anywhere. 


The hope of the intelligent student, 
thrilled and encouraged by the poten- 
tiality of the knowledge presented him, 
yet torn between noon-hour despera- 
tion downstairs and dusty, fireless cer- 
titudes upstairs, rests in this little body 
of men who are individuals. And be- 
yond this, there are the many material 
benefits in equipment provided by a 
school system rich in dollars, if nothing 
else. To those who leave Clinton to 
study at collegiate institutions beyond 
the cosmopolitan area, there will be 
apparent, in addition, the advantage 
of the school’s wide fame and high 
standing. 


Confessions 


My own life in Clinton was wound 
around publications and writing. Even 
when I stumbled home late to a cold 
dinner, after the dirt and eye-strain 
of putting through an issue, I appre- 
ciated the indubitable fact that there 
probably does not exist another school 
publication which would give me the 
arena for my literary struggles which 
the “Clinton News” did. 

Besides its service in coalescing stu- 
dent opinion and in training men for 
practical journalism it has an immense 
value in affording the person inter- 
ested in writing a chance to make his 
mistakes in public and in this way to 
find the holes in his technique and 
patch them up. 

* ok x 

“Our Page” is a special full-page 
feature in the “Cleveland Junior Jour- 
nal,” Newark, New Jersey, that is de- 
voted to activities and literature of the 
grades in the school from kindergarten 
through sixth grade. In the October 
issue there were eighteen articles rep- 
resented in this department. 
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Talent Shown in Short Features 


A Mere Penny 


I AM just a mere penny, one of the 

smallest and most _ insignificant 
things in the world. Even a child 
sneers at me. I am unwanted, ridi- 
culed, and, like a disembodied spirit, 
wander aimlessly, hoping that someone 
—a child or perhaps an old, old man 
will take me into his grimy fist and 
cherish me. 

Time was when I was cherished; and 
tender, loving hearts put me away 
among my more worthy fellowmen— 
nickels, dimes, quarters, and dollars, 
and saved me for grand purchases. 

Sometimes I’d go to colorful toy 
shops and be used as an important fac- 
tor in the purchase of a frilly doll in 
stiff lace trimmed organdy. Often 
times in a torn, little coin purse, I’d 
travel to a department store where I’d 
be used in paying for a pair of red 
leggings for tiny, sturdy, little legs dur- 
ing the cold winter months. Oh! I 
was happy then. 


Later, when my value decreased, 
very often I found my way into the 
hands of an eager-eyed little errand 
boy. In those days, the errand boy 
ran happily home and gave his mother 
his reward for the service. Now, if he 
gets so lowly a remuneration as my 
humble self, he scurries off to a nearby 
grocery store and buys a stick or two 
of bubble gum or eight licorice nigger 
babies. 

Once I was given to a sweet, little 
girl by a boy who had laughingly said, 
“A penny for your thoughts.” She had 
answered, “I’ll collect.” Bartered off, 
I was put into an extremely fragrant 
purse among dainty handkerchiefs, 
powder compact, and a _ green-gold 
fountain pen. I lay forgotten for 
weeks. My fair keeper, however, 
found me in her fragrant search for 
two pennies with which to buy a news- 
paper. She tossed the two of us 
negligently toward the newspaper coin 
box. I rolled and fell to the sidewalk. 
A passing young man picked me up 
saying to his pretty companion, “May- 
be it will bring me luck. Who knows?” 

Then I heard the girl laugh heart- 
lessly and answer, “A mere penny!” 


—Mary Louise DeMuth. 


On Midnight Swims 
HEN the moon is but a golden 
disk midst great silver masses, 
which are clouds; when the air is very, 
very balmy; and when a certain lake 
ecomes as one. great glittering, rip- 
pling mass of finest chiffon—then I 


December, 1930 


must away for a midnight swim. 

Noiselessly I take the little path 
down to the beach. I sit for a while 
on the dock in a position somewhat 
like that of Rhodin’s Thinker. The 
water looks chilly but extremely invit- 
ing. I am alone; yet things seem so 
near. It would be hard to feel lone- 
some. A lone bird warbles his lone 
song to all the flowers and trees. 


Enough of this dreaming. A plunge. 
As I rise to the surface I wonder if 
the aquatic inhabitants around me keep 
early sleeping hours. No one had 
ever informed me concerning the wake- 
fulness of fish. Ah! the moon again. 
Swimming up its silvery path, I re- 
member a thousand gorgeous things 
all at once. The water seems to slip 
by with no particular effort on my part. 

A slippery swish against my leg. 
Perhaps a fish. Ugh. My thoughts 
immediately become normal. No, 
there couldn’t be snakes in this lake; 
nevertheless, it is time I retrace my 
strokes. Back again I go up with the 
moon behind me now. The rhythmic 
swish of water against my ears dulls 
my senses. Mm, nice to go to sleep 
now, fish or no fish. What? The 
dock so soon! The air is cold. To 
bed to dream of big moons and little 
fishes. 

—Helen Bartel. 
Polaris Weekly. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PAPER 


(Continued from page 13) 


new building soon with more grades and a 


fine big gymnasium and a large assembly. 
But we will not change the name of Robert 
Fulton School. We will be just the same 
Fulton School boys and girls and try to be 
good citizens. 


History of Mee School 


(6-1 pupils get accurate information) 
1851 (From History of Mount Vernan by 

Beach and Wood, page 57). 

“Home Industrial Association No. 1 of 
New York by which Mount Vernon was 
founded in 1851 knew the necessity of a 
good education. They set apart four school 
plots each a hundred feet in front and rear 
and two hundred and ten feet in depth. On 
one of these plots the high school (now 
Mee) is built.” 

In Mr. Edwin W. Pattison’s office in the 
City Hall the Mee plot is recorded No. 240 
(Third Avenue) and No. 290 (Fourth Ave- 
nue) (original). 


Robert Oswald, 6-1. 


1852. (From History of Mount Vernon, 

Beach and Wood, page 10). 

“In the autumn of 1852 work was begun 
on the erection of a school house on Fourth 
Avenue near Fourth Street. 

1855 (From a friend’s letter October 29, 
1930). 

“Sophie J. Mee age six years entered 
Fourth Avenue School. She 
from the same school.” 


graduated 


Claire Innecken, 6-1. 
1865 (From page 348 Minutes of the Board 
of Education, Sept. 15). 

“The Committee on Normal School re- 
ported she (Sophie J. Mee) is entitled to 
the rank of a teacher of third grade.” 

“That Miss Mee be appointed an addi- 
tional teacher in the Primary Department 
on trial for one month.” 

(From friend’s letter, October 29, 
1930.) 

“Miss Mee began teaching at the age of 
16 years.” 

Robert Oswald, 6-1. 
1913 (From Memorial Day Talk in Wash- 
ington School.) 

Rev. William Owen said that 
numbers were too cold, too meaningless for 
names for schools. He was granted permis- 
sion by the Board of Education to name 
Mount Vernon Schools. 


Trustee 


Names were given 
to honor great service to our country. 
(From Minutes of the Board of Education 
page 154-155.) 

October 20, 1914 

“The numerous and widespread expres- 
sions of sorrow on the sudden death of a 
teacher in the public schools, attest the high 
esteem in which Sophie J. Mee was held and 
it is not probable that a community will soon 
forget the example she set in fidelity and un- 
selfishness, serving her city as ‘member of 
its school system for 48 years.”’ 


Thomas Carroll. 


October 21, 1914 
“Name School for the late Miss Mee. 
Central Grammar School to be so known. 
Action taken by Board last night.” 
Donald Rose. 
(From School Progress in a Modern City 
by Board of Education High Spots, 
page 180) 
There may be other instances where com- 
munities have paid such respect to the class- 
We know of none. Mr. L. 


R. Alderman’s reports says this impressed 


room tacher. 


him more than any other single high spot in 
Mount Vernon. 
Claire Innecken, Thomas Carroll. 


To present to the student body of 
East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, a 
series of articles on the cost of educa- 
tion is the aim of Evans S. Kerns, as- 
sistant principal. The facts are secured 
by a staff member, Albert Lewis, in an 
interview with Mr. Kerns and are re- 
produced in the “Blue and Gold,” the 


weekly newspaper. 














Four Types of Editorials 


(Continued from page 6) 


who suddenly stops, changes direction, 
or throws out his arms while passing 
through a crowded space. 

The amount of mischief caused by a 
person doing any of the above things is 
surprising, not to say shocking. So 
please (you needn’t read the moral 
unless you want to) be careful of your 
fellow-men when passing through the 
halls or anywhere else where space is 
at a premium. 





Footprints 
D°? YOU remember that line about 
leaving “footprints on the sands 
of time?” When you memorized it 
back in the grades somewhere, you 
probably didn’t think much about it, 
but even then you were beginning to 
leave your mark. This is even more 
true in high school where a record of 
all your achievements and failures is 
kept. 

You may not think it very important 
now but some day you will realize how 
vitally important the record of your 
high school career really is. Perhaps, 
some day, your potential employer will 
want to look up that record. Are you 
going to let it “be weighed and found 
wanting?” Now is the time to de- 
termine what kind of a record you are 
going to leave. 

It is not only your scholastic record 
that is going to be kept. But com- 
ments of your teachers on your char- 
acter will also be recorded for future 
reference. 

For several years the O-Book pic- 
tures of seniors have been kept along 
with their records as an aid in recalling 
the personality of the individual stu- 
dent. However, a great many students 
leave Central without graduating, 
either to go to work, or to change 
schools or for other reasons. Since 
there are no pictures of these students, 
it is often difficult to recall them, a 
situation which is very unfortunate be- 
cause the principals are called upon to 
recommend just as many under- gradu- 
ates as graduates. 

To remedy this situation Miss Jessie 
Towne, assistant principal, has re- 
quested each student to have a small 
picture taken of himself. No definite 
type of picture is specified so if you 
have a good snapshot of yourself, we 
think you might persuade Miss Towne 
to accept that. 





Disillusioned 
OME one is always taking the joy 
out of life. First they told us there 
was no Santa Claus, and now Ripley 
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says Captain Kidd was NOT a pirate. 

Next thing some one will tell us 
Catherine de Medici was a Sunday 
school teacher, that Bluebeard shaved 
twice a day, that Cleopatra was a man- 
hater, that Napoleon was a pacifist, or 
that Nero was Little Lord Fauntleroy. 





Fact ’N Fiction 





Red Horse Hill 
Stephen J. Meader 


R ED HORSE HILL, by Stephen J. 

Meader, is the book for a sophisti- 
cated sophomore, a wise junior, or a 
naughty senior even though it has been 
written for young boys. It will return 
to them the breathless joy of life, of 
the out-of-doors, and of the keen com- 
petition which they probably have lost 
in their eagerness for cultural knowl- 
edge. 

Hartley Martin is an orphan, and 
orphans make good story material. 
His only home is the stable where his 
father worked. However Bud, as he is 
called, incurs the anger of the stable 
boss and is forced to make his escape 
in a barrel. 

Memory of the tales his mother has 
told of her New Hampshire home is 
responsible for his trip in a box car. 

Immediately upon the arrival of Bud 
and his dog in River Dale, the pup 
gets into a scrap. John Mason comes 
to Bud’s aid and later takes him to 
his home on Red Horse Hill. The 
boy’s first Christmas, Old Betsy’s new 
colt, and school occupy the rest of the 
winter. 

The reader is in the depts of de- 
spair with Bud when Cedar, the horse 
he plans to enter in the annual race, 
is stolen. The prize for the winner of 
the race is $1,000, and Bud needs the 
money to pay off the back taxes on his 
recent inheritance. The rest of the 
book is full of obstacles to overcome; 
the horse must be found, the race won, 
and the back taxes paid. 

At this stage the excitement is so 
tense that a feeling of relaxation as 
after a struggle against great odds 
comes to the reader when he finishes 
the book. 

—Alice K. Deziel. 





Early Moon 
By Carl Sandberg 
HE first few pages of “Early Moon” 
by Carl Sandberg are given over 
to a whimsically important but slightly 





pedantic thesis on poetry. The rest of 


the book holds some of the best poetry 
we have ever read. Here is brisk, hard, 
vigorous poetry about Chicago; 
snappy, slangy poetry; soft, easy poe- 
try about life; poetry of such enormous 
power that it hurts to read it. There 
are poems of such sheer beauty that 
you wonder how a creature as earth- 
bound as a man could conceive them; 
gently philosophical poetry is here; 
poetry with the sweep of vast time and 
far space; poems about jazz, children, 
and the moon; all here, all singing 
America. Two full hours of gorgeous 
reading not always gentle and pleasant, 
but always sincere and real, await a 
There 
prayer of steel that begins, “Lay me 
on an anvil, O God ” that 


will leave you speechless for a moment. 


connoisseur of poetry. is a 


And in all this is the personality of the 
man who created these lovely, sub- 
stantial word bubbles, that are tinted 
with every color, but none the less 
capable of being soberly gray. 

“Early Moon” is a great event. 


—Bennie Gallob. 


The Acid Test 


What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary leadership than 
the judgment of the educational 
world? 


Every State that has adopted an 
unabridged dictionary for use in 
its schools has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted by 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based 
on the New International for pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, compounding, and division 
of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those best fitted to judge. 


It is in accord with 

the best modern 

practice. 

Use ‘t in your own 
ols. 


Write for our 
‘ree booklets 
of interesting 
ways to teach 
the use of the 
dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The School Press Review 


Outstanding Points 
7 About 


Greenawalt’s 
School Press Managemement 


and Style 


. It tells how to organize and start a school publication 
and run it successfully. 


. It is complete, thorough and practical and it aims at 
standardization in basic principles. 


. It not only deals with organization and management but 
also with the important elements of theory and style. 


. It is replete with classroom exercises, problems, blank 
forms, charts, diagrams, and other illustrations. 


. It takes up all of the preliminary considerations, local 
policies, and selecting of staffs in launching a publication. 


. It deals with the specific organization in connection with 
the actual progress of the publication—secretarial force, 
faculty advising, special editions, etc. 


. It is a book for classes in journalism, faculty advisors, 
members of publication staffs and for principals and 
teachers who contemplate the inception of a school 
periodical. 


SCHOOL PRESS 
MANAGEMENT AND STYLE 
By LAMBERT GREENAWALT 


Assistant Principal, Supervising the Departments of English, 
Social Studies and Languages, William Penn Senior High 
School, York, Pennsylvania; Faculty Adviser, The York- 
High Weekly; President Pennsylvania School Press 
Association 


Introduction by Frederick H. Law 


Head of the Department of English, Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City 


420 pages, 514 x 814, 73 illustrations, $3.00 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


Penn Terminal Building 


370 Seventh Avenue New York 


ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You may send me a copy of 


Greenawalt’s SCHOOL PRESS MANAGEMENT AND STYLE ($3.00) 
on approval. I understand that I am to return this book after a 
reasonable period of examination unless I either notify you of my 
intent to adopt it in my class or remit for it. 


Address 


I oon. 0 hhc sen uidecdstesechecsasceeTease< S.P.R. 12-1-30 


Announcing 


The Seventh Annual 
CONTEST AND CONVENTION 


Of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


MARCH 12, 13, 14, 1931 
At Columbia University 
In the City of New York 


Once more this noted event, to which publications 
staffs and schools look forward with increasing eager- 
ness each year, is almost upon us. 


The press of work is growing greater with each contest 
and the judges are asking for the papers earlier than 
ever so they can give them the careful attention which 
is their due. 


The Final Entry Date Will Be 
January 15, 1931 

The arrangements for the convention are rapidly 
maturing. Three days will be devoted to meetings, 
discussions and association with the leading figures in 
the publishing, writing and journalistic field, commer- 
cially, and also with the leaders in the school pub- 
lications field. 

The Convention Will Be Held 

March 12, 13, 14, 1931 


Circulars are now being prepared giving full informa- 
tion of the coming events. Posters, containing pic- 
tures of the 1930 delegates will be mailed out shortly 
and the final circular containing entry blanks will be 
in your hands by December 1, 1930. 


WATCH FOR THESE! 


The Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, 


New York City 








